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MODERN JEWISH CUSTOMS AS POSSIBLE HELPS IN 

BIBLE STUDY. 



By A. Kings ley Glover, 
Wells, Minn. 



If in the scientific world it be considered safe to trace back- 
ward from present facts to the beginning of things, elucidating 
the past from present phenomena, it were equally secure for us 
to try to learn something about Bible usages from what is prac- 
ticed in our own day among orthodox Hebrews. 

While being exceedingly practical, still the Jews, as a race, 
are very conservative, and they preserve a large number of 
ancient customs, both in synagogue and home. In these Jewish 
religious rites we may find many helps in our Bible studies, since 
from them may be gained things of interest that neither learned 
book nor theological training can ever impart. Moreover, it is 
not requisite that one go to Palestine in order to study Bible 
customs still surviving, for wherever the Jews are found settled 
in their orthodox state, there ancient Bible usage is found crys- 
tallized and stereotyped. It is in the modern Jewish ghetto — 
in such orthodox Jewish communities as those of Cracow, Lon- 
don, and New York — that ancient Hebrew rites can best be seen 
and studied, and the curious things witnessed in these places 
today may assist us in acquiring many new and helpful facts 
about Bible times and Bible lands. 

DRESS. 

At prayer-time the modern orthodox Jew wears what is called 
the tallith, or prayer-shawl, a rectangular piece of woolen or silk, 
with black or purple stripes running across both ends. In 
accordance with the biblical injunction to put fringes in the four 
corners of all square garments, 1 the tallith of the modern Jew is 
provided with four strands, doubled, in each corner, and these 

x Deut. 22:12; Numb. 15:38-41. 
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are tied together with five double knots, thus forming the biblical 
tassel. In this Jewish prayer-shawl we possess a practical means 
of learning about one form of ancient Bible dress, for if we 
enlarge the tallith used today in every orthodox synagogue, 
making it several yards longer and wider, we shall then have 
before us the old biblical tallith or Ifidnov, the common outer- 
garment of Bible times. Even the stripes at the ends, not to 
speak of the corner tassels, are survivals of those that adorned 
the ancient shawl-like tallith. In the corner " fringes" or tassels 




THE "LITTLE TALLITH" WITH "FRINGES." 

the student will see the so-called " hem ,, of Christ's own outer- 
garment — that sacred tassel that the sick would touch in faith, 
when seeking to come into contact with his health-giving person. 
Underneath the everyday clothing of the modern Jew there 
is worn a garment that helps us to learn something further about 
the dress of the ancient Hebrews. This is called the " little 
tallith/' andjis a survival of a somewhat more elaborate form of 
outer-garment. It has a hole in the center for the wearer's head, 
and hangs down in front and behind, each of the four corners 
having the biblical tassels attached. This " little tallith " leads 
us back to the time when it covered the whole person of the 
wearer, descending to the ankles, and constituting the outer- 
garment of the middle and upper classes among the Jews and 
Syrians. In tracing backward this form of the tallith, we find that 
the Catholic monks have preserved it in their " scapular," for 
the monkish dress is nothing less than the survival of oriental 
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garments. Nearly every pious lay Catholic of the Roman com- 
munion wears, today, a little double scapular, hanging behind 
and in front, under the outer clothing, little thinking that this 
badge of piety has its more exact, historic form in the " little 
tallith" of the orthodox Jew, and that both are lineal descend- 
ants of the biblical tal- 
lith, or outer-garment. 

PHYLACTERIES. 

How few of our 
Bible classes and Bible 
teachers have the faint- 
est conception of what 
is meant by phylac- 
teries! The continued 
use of these among the 
modern Jews affords us 
the very best opportu- 
nity of learning about 
them. The outward 
appearance of the phy- 
lactery used on the 
head, between the eyes, 
may be seen in the illus- 
tration. It is made of 
three little wooden 
compartments, each 
containing a portion of 
scripture in which is 
found the command to 
wear them "as frontlets 

between thine eyes.'* 2 The three compartments are put together 
in such a way as to form a little square box, to the whole of which 
a strap is attached which passes around to the back of the head, 
where a knot is made. The scripture verses must needs be writ- 
ten upon the skin of a clean animal by a pious Hebrew scribe. 

2 Exod. 13 : 16. 




THE MODERN TALLITH AND BURIAL SHROUD. 
(Atonement Day attire.) 
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The ink must be that made according to strict rabbinic usage. It 
is unlawful to print these extracts, nor can they be in any other 
language than Hebrew. Perhaps no ritual curiosity among the 
modern Jews is more true to its ancient form than the phylactery. 
As we see it today, so it looked in the time of Christ, with but 

few unimportant exceptions. There 
may have been other and simpler 
kinds of phylacteries, but the present 
is the sole and popular survivor. It 
was worn in Bible days as in our own, 
and the larger the little box, the holier 
was the wearer, which explains the 
dictum or charge of Christ that the 
Pharisees '* made broad their phy- 
lacteries." It were well that every 
intelligent Sunday-school teacher pos- 
sess a phylactery for the instruction 
of his Bible class. 




HEAD PHYLACTERY. 



THE MEZUZAH. 

Next to the phylacteries the " mezu- 
zah," or door-post amulet, has preserved more than other Jewish 
sacred objects its ancient form and usage. Like the phylactery, 
its purpose is to inclose sacred scripture verses, containing the 
command to put the Word of the Lord on the door-posts of the 
house, that the pious may think upon the Law on going out and 
coming in. 3 Today it is generally made of a little tin case con- 
taining the scripture extracts and provided with a little window 
near one end through which, when opened, the sacred name 
"Shaddai" is seen. On entering or going out of the house the 
pious open the little window and touch the sacred name with the 
finger, after which the finger that has thus come in contact with 
God's name is devoutly kissed. In modern as well as ancient 
times the use of the mezuzah often degenerates into superstitious 
practice. 

The mezuzah, while not playing any part by name in New 

3Deut. 6:9. 
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Testament study, is nevertheless of importance to the student, 
since it was one feature of that rabbinic externalism and pietism 
against which Christ preached. If the Pharisees were so punc- 
tilious in their observance of the phylacteries and the tassels 
in the corners of their garments, they no doubt were equally 
exact in the employment of the mezuzah or 
door-post case. In Bible days it was not made 
necessarily of any metal, but was more often 
of leather or wood. The same minute rabbinic 
rules governing the writing of the scripture 
verses in the phylacteries were applicable to 
the door-post verses, and these rules control the 
Jews today as of old. If we learn about the 
present-day phylacteries and mezuzoth, we shall 
know just about what they were in the palmiest 
days of the old rabbis down to the fall of the 
temple. The eyes of the Master and his apostles 
often rested upon these outward marks of Jew- 
ish, rabbinic piety. 

In the writing of the scripture verses of 
both phylactery and mezuzah the Bible student 
may witness the finest work of the modern 
Hebrew professional scribe, and from it gain 
a correct idea of the delicate productions of 
scribes of Christ's time and before. 

CIRCUMCISION. 

Perhaps the most sacred rite among the 
modern, as among the ancient, Jews is that of 
circumcision — the sign of the divine covenant. 
The ceremony now in use differs only in a few 
respects from that employed in Bible times. 
The meaning is the same, however circumscribed by rabbinic prac- 
tices, such as the setting apart of a chair at circumcisions for the 
prophet Elijah, who is fondly believed to be present at every 
orthodox circumcision ceremony. While the material of the knife 
used differs with the times or with the civilization of the country 
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inhabited by the Jews in their dispersion, still the ancient form 
is preserved in every case. In the sharp, well-made knife of 
finest steel, with tortoise-shell handle, we have no difficulty in 
tracing the original form of the ancient flint 
knife of remote days. From the illustration 
it will be seen that the circumcision knife 
is strongly beveled and is without a point. 
In this blade the old flint knife has its sur- 
vival. The form is fully preserved, while the 
material has changed with advancing civiliza- 
tion. The absence of a point is character- 
istic of all bladed instruments among the 
Jews, even of slaughtering knives, the object 
being to prevent all possible chance of suf- 
fering unnecessarily on the part of both 
man and beast. There is but little suffering 
attendant upon Jewish slaughtering or cir- 
cumcision. 

The writer's contention is that, were such 
modern Jewish religious articles as are here 
described to be brought into Bible-class 
work and into the class-room of the theo- 
logical seminary, the student would gain 
from them facts that are now quite beyond 
his reach, and at the same time render Bible 
study far more interesting than it now is 
without the illustrative employment of the 
modern survivals of biblical, religious 
objects. 
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